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8 Bbw c a fABB Bo the beauties of European scenery, had been | with transportas he would the features of a 


=  - — === || attracted to the new world by the desire of familiar friend. Nor were these feclings 
From ‘the Leay* s . Book. 





contemplating the august features of Nuarel confined to the breast of Mr. Monteith. 
The Young Fisherman of the | jp the solitudes of her lakes and forests. || Morton, his son, though a boy of wayward 
Palisades. 


It was 3 in the year 17 70, when the settle- disposition, and cold and frigid in his feelings 
A MISTORICAL TALE. : : 
; = ments of New-Y ork were yet Spare , ere the ) even to moroseness, appeared to receive a 





BY NATHAN C. BROOKS, A. M. towering forest had disappeared before the flow of spirits and good humor altogether 


Ir was in the month of May that an |laxe—while the march of civilization had) foreign to him, and deseanted largely upon 
European tourist accompanied by his son, a| pruned its luxuriance without injuring its the scenery, entering into a contest with his 
lad of fifteen, and a few friends, left the city | beauty ; and here and there, amid thick, father respecting the comparative beauty of 
of New-York, and ascended the Hudson in foliage, curled up to heaven the smoke of athe Palisades and Causeway. He stoutly ‘ 
a pinnace of afew tons burthen, Their boat || cottage, like incense from the altar of a. insisted that the former had the pre-eminence, 
was provided with arms and ammunition, to! heathen grove. The thoughts, the sensations and, as was generally the case, was permitted 


repel the external attacks of wolves and) crowding upon the brain, were new and, by his good-natured father to have the most 


fudians, and a large supply of hams, bread, || stranee—the small cultivated field, the humble and last of the ar gument, if pot the best. As 





| 
wine, and the litde et ceteras of a good table, || cabin, with a village here and the re, composed | they proceeded up the river, they came to a 
to guard against the internal aggressions of | of a few houses, in the dim distance blending || place where the rocks were less regular, and 
hunger; while the array of gigs and angles, y with the horizon, forcibly brought to anind, descended down to the water’s edge inledges, 
and the nets with which the deck was carpet- |) the primitive state of society, when the wan-) forming steps at intervals of about four or five 
ed, gave evidence of extensive preparations || derers of Eden in the untrodden wilderness|) feet. Here they found a lad fishing. He 
for the invasion of the crystaline territories || songht alike for habitation and for sustouance,| was apparently about filieen years of age, with 
of the finny tribes, Their passage up the river was delichtful.) a clear brown complexion, regular fe tures, 


Lest my readers may be waiting for the!|The scenery, like a panorama, presented an I dark piercing eves, black hair, of which a 
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opimons of our traveler to resolve the doubt || eyer-varying picture to the imagination ; and) ringlet or two peered through the rents ofan : 


whether the scenery of the Iludson may be} hunting, fishing, with an oceasional visit to) old worn out hat, and wantoned in the wind ; 


compared with the classic regions of the old |i the houses on the shores, afforded at once} and he stood upon a pedestal of a broken 
world—is highlands with the romantic hills 





amusement and social pleasure. The P ali- || rock, with a gracefulness of form and attitude 
of Scotia, and whether its majestic stream, at |) sades were a source of peculiar delight to || that would have done honor to a young Apollo, 
one time leaping with voice of thunder down || our traveler, not alone for the beauty and || his vision calmly resting upon the buoy of his 


the precipice, now rushing with unbridled || regularity of the rocks as they stood towering! angle as it floated on the mirror-surface of 


flowing in mild tenor with sinooth surface, || uted and polished by the hand of Nature as) of admiration among the members of the 





into whose mirror the fawn comes down to 


' 
course, like the foaming war-horse, and again | upwards from the water several hundred feet, || the tide, There was an universal expression 
| 
| 
if de ‘stined to be the pillars of Creation’s | party with the exception of young Monteith, 


gaze, or in mazy windings, encircling in its |}temple, but because he found them the) whothinking any praise bestowed upon another 


rs | 

l} 
gentle embraces the rugged forms of the pine- || counterpart of the great natural ¢ uriosity of! derogatory to himself, asked his father, ‘if 
clad hills, surpass the srendiut a “the * ever irs own beloved island, alike grand and, that dirty, red-looking boy upon the rock, was 
memorable Rhine,’ it may be we F to tform jan iwnificent in form; and, wrapped in dreamy. not a savage—savages were red,’ 
them that the event of which we are speaking. imagination, he seemed to be gazing upon the Mr. Monteith now ordered the boat to be 
took place at a time when the descriptions | ‘Giant’s Causeway,’ where the hundred-hand-, brought to land, that he might obtain some of 
of European tourists were entided to as litth } ed brothers had piled their rocky battlements, the vines and wild flowers that clustered 
credit as at present, bei ‘og then as much for storming the citadel of the skies. Noris about the tops of the Palisades, but, above all, 
exaggerated in extolling a country which ] it strange shee tt he should dwell with unsatisfied some of the shamrocks that were in blossom 
belonged to them, as they are now in under-|| eye upon the scene that presente sd itself, for there ; and whiie he had taken out his purse 
valuing what belongs to us. There isi}to the wanderer, every sight, every face, to send the oursinen for refreshinent, to a 
(especially to an Englishman) sucha marked ‘every thought, with which the idea of homeis neat little farm-house, at a distance, Morton 
distinction between news and trues, that |) associated. quickens the pulse with a livelier clambered up the rocks, and approaching the 
may be particular—1 will premise that our || slow, and awakens sensationsthe mosttender young fisherman, hallooed to him, * Ho! 


' 


tourist, James Monteith, was an Trish centle- || and intense: even a shrub or tree exciting savage llow many fish have you caught 2 


man of family and fortune, who, familiar with || recollections of the home he has lett, he hails The boy turned round and looked at hin 
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earnestly though mildly, as if he would say, 
why would you injure my feelings ? but made 
no reply. Deriving confidence from his first 
essay, with language and tone more provoking, 
he again addressed himself to the boy, ‘Say, 
wild man of the rock, do you eat your fish 
boiled or raw, with scales on or without,’ 
The young stranger turned again and looked 
upon his insulter without speaking ; yet his 
cheek a little flushed with anger, his lips 
slightly compressed together, and the fire 
flashing from the dark lashes of his indig- 
nant eye, proved that his calmness and 
forbearance cost him considerable eflort. 
Morton quailed under his glance, and was 
for a time silent, until the fisherman averted 
his head from him, and regarded his angle 
with the same interest as before. Perceiving 
this, his spleen and ill-nature roused his 
fallen courage, and he again addressed the 
You 
what language do 
you speak ? Has your tongue a smack of the 
Mohawk, Choctaw, or Cherokee ?}—Longer 


unoffending stranger—‘ I say, Indian! 
knight of the ragged cap! 


endurance was impossible ; the boy wheeled 
round, and the rapidity of thought 
returned, ‘ Mv tongue, Mr. Tinpudence, has 
nothing of the Irish brogue, and my language 
Can 


young Paddy say as much ?’ Such repartee 


with 


nothing of the impertinence of the fool. 


Morton was as little prepared to hear as to 
bear, he caught up a stone and sent it at the 
head of the boy, who evaded the blow.— 
* Aye, do, just throw another at me, fellow, 
and I will send you headlong into the river. 
till your anger is cooled again,’ said the 
youth, as Morton was stooping for another 


stone: but his eagerness to grasp a piece of 


rock near him, and his anger exceeding lis 
prudence, his footing slipped, he lost his 
balance, and was hurled head-foremost pre- 
cipitately down the craggy ledges of the 
rocks, that ploughed furrows in his forehead 
and cheeks as he descended. 
had heard what was passing, and was hastening 
to check his son's abuse, when he saw him 
fall. The young fisherman entirely forgot 
the indignities offered him, and flew down the 
rude steps of the rocks to the relief of the 
sufferer, who in a@ state bordering upon 
insensibility, had been arrested in his full, by 
his head striking against a tree, growing out 
of a fissure in the stone. On seeing the 
stranger, whom he supposed to have followed 
him for the sake of punishing his insolence 
he raised his hands and uttered an ejaculation 
for mercy. But the youth took him kindly 
by the hand, and, lifting him up, Wiped the 
blood from his face and temples, and then 
attempted taking him on his back up the rocky 
ascent. Mr. Monteith, with others from the 
boat, soon came up, end Morton was carried 
thither, and his wounds and bruises washed 
and bandaged, It was resulved now to return 


Mr. Mouteith |) 


a 








‘Monteith, who was alike struck with the 


young fisherman, offered him a guinea, which 
ihe modestly declined, as his father was averse 
to his receiving presents of money from any 





jjome. He then purchased a few strings of fish 


| and entered the boat, after having apologized 
| for the rudeness of his son, and encouraging 
! 

‘him to act always with the mildness and 


dignity which he had evinced on that day. 


distance, when the young stranger shouted 
jto them to return, and held up something in 
his hand which he appeared to have found. 
‘The boat soon reached the rock, and this 
‘youth of manly nature and incorruptible 


found, filled with gold. It was the property 





lof Mr. Monteith, who, in the hurry and 
confusion consequent upon his son’s accident, 
had the His 
surprise did not surpass his joy, on finding 


dropped it upon ground, 


‘in the conference which ensued, that the 


ithe day had justly excited a deep interest, 
| ad . 
iwas the only son of the Reverend Marmaduke 


Browne, of Newport, in Rhode Island, his 
learly friend and associate. Arthur 
was on a visit to his uncle, who had lately 
‘removed to New-York, and passed his time 


Young 


lalternately in fishing and hunting along the 


| . . . . 
i\Hudson. As the time allotted for his visit 





iwas about expiring, he returned with the boat 
Ito the city, and thence home to his father 
under the care of Mr. Monteith. 

| I will not here describe the hearty greeting 
‘that took place between these old friends, 


joy which Mr. Browne experienced 


| 

eee unexpectedly brought together, nor the 
| j iu again 
! 


seeing his child at his paternal hearth, nor 


ithe honest pride which actuated his breast 
when he heard honorable mention made of 
this manliness and incorruptible integrity ; 


neither will I speak of the thousand inquiries 


upon the * new,’ as it would be a task to 


weary the tongue of garrulity itself Th no 


bosom does social feeling burn with livelie: 


vlow than in the breast ofan Irishman—under 
{no roof are the rites of hospitality mort 


| os 
religiously observed. 





Davs—weeks 

| . . . 

by, and reciprocal kindness brightened every 

i] . . . - *-* . - 
link i the { hain of <« irly iri ndship. Th i 

| 
i 


| 


' 
ly 
i 


pre 
affectionate fecling that existed between thei 


. > . 
isure ulso was he ichtened by observing the 


sons—Arthur forgetting, Morton redeeming 


the 


yest, 
1} 
i! 


! Arthur Browne had enjoyed the advantaces 
|! ‘ j 
|, Of the school established 
t N } ! ' 
Newport, and was distinguished by his talents, 
his 


Hi 


of improvin 


}mind in some European university. 


|| industry, and a strong desire 


young stranger, in whose favor the events of 


ito New-York, after this accident, and Mr. ' 


. . . | 
‘integrity, produced a purse which he had 


made respecting the ‘ old country,’ or remarks | 


by Dean Bi rkely in| 


| 4 } 
beauty, intelligence, and manliness of the 


from him, for which he paid him handsomely, | 





‘The light boat had proceeded but a short | 








elided | 


morals, which his father had watched over 
with particular care, were pure, and his 
whole character and conduct at once digni- 
fied and honorable. Mr. Monteith conceived 
a strong and generous attachment to the son 
of his friend, and was anxious that his mind, 
evidently of a high order should have an 
opportunity of expanding commensurate with 
its powers. He therefore proposed to his 
father that young Arthur should accompany 
him to Ireland, and be entered at the Uni- 
versity of Dublin with his son, being further- 
more solicitous that Morton should have as 
a companion one, whose diligence might 
excite him to emulous application, and whose 
morals might exercise a salutary influence in 
restraining him from the dissipation usual 
among the young men of the University. 
His earnest solicitations prevailed, and he 
returned to Ireland with his son and his inter- 
‘esting protegee. They were admitted into 
college as members of the same class, were 
provided for alike, had the same wardrobe, the 
same funds, and studied and slept in the same 
room—they were brothers in every respect 
excepting disposition and morals, The pur- 
suits and conduct of the two at College were 
such as might be excepted from their former 
habits. While Arthur, from the pure springs 


of classic literature, drew manly thought, and 





the mind, 


iwhile they elevated and ennobled the heart, 


refined sentiment Unt euriched 
Morton gave himself up to a round of coarse 
pleasures, atonce debasing and demoralizing ; 


and while the one had treasured up in the 


store-house of memory the jeweled thoughts 
jof the ancient philosophers and poets, the 
jother was studious to preserve the recol- 
Hections only of the obscenities of Catullus 
‘or Ovid, or the praises of wine and wassailing 
las sung by Flaccus. Abandoning himself to 
jidleness and dissipation he spent his days 
with such stacents as would join in private 
| parties in each other’s rooms, drinking and 
gaming. As it was impossible for Arthur to 
study in a room where he was made the 
perpetual jest of the young bacchanals, for 
hot joing in their amusements, he ofien 
remonstrated with him, respecting the inpro- 


priety of his conduct, but it only appeared to 


excite dislike, without serving to reclaim him. 


As he sat one evening in his study, the loud 
tramp of feet was heard, and the laugh of the 
young bacchantes as they ascended the steps. 
The passage was dark and they evidently 


found their way with difficulty along—they 


approached the door, and the voice of Morton 


Was heal 


d in stentorian loudness, singing 


, 
ode to Bacchus— 


florace’s 


Quo, me, Bacche, rapis tui 


Plenum ?" 





| 
| 
} 
| 
\ 


Suddenly 


a fuot tripped, and down they came 
head 


duor of the study and 


] 


with the noise of thunder, the of one 


triking against the 
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knocking it violently open. * Who is there? |jand to take leave of them preparatory to his\enlivens the darkness of the sickly artist's 


cried Arthur, as he took up the candle, to see | 
what was the nature of the sudden uproar. 
* Who but Bacchus and his lion,’ said Mor- 
ton, as he endeavored to rise from the spot 
where he had fallen, with the biped who was 
carrying him, scarcely less intoxicated than 
himself. ‘I should rather judge,’ said 
Arthur, with the sarcasm peculiar to him, 
‘that it was Silenus and his ass.’ This 
aroused the sensibilities of Bacchus and his 
lion, and gave rise to much acrimonious 
expression, in which Arthur was informed by 
Morton that it litle became a beggar who was 
clothed and educated by the bounty of his 
father, to speak of his equal rights to the| 
room which they occupied. There was more | 





in this than the elevated spirit of Arthur 
could endure. It had been to him a matter 
of humiliation to receive his education gra- 
tuitously, at a time when he supposed himself) 
and Morton the only persons conscious of it— 
but now to be the recipient of charity which 
was vulgated, and even cast into his teeth, was 
galling beyond endurance. He accordingly 
prepared to quit the university, and address- 
ed a letter to Morton’s father, in which, after 
thanking him for the generous interest taken 
in his welfare, he informed him that cireum- 
stances rendered it impossible for him to be 
Jonger in the reception of favors’ which 
exposed him to contumely, and that he had 
come to the resolution of returning to his 
father. A short time before his intended 
embarkment, he received a letter from Mor- 
ton. which tended to give full evidence that 
the writer was destitute of every generous 
feeling. Arthur had attracted considerable 
notice among his fellow students as a writer 


of sonnets and small poems, which had 


‘bidding adieu to an institution hallowed by| room: ‘tis this that breathes strength and 


|| many considerations, none of which was inspiration when the sinking energies of 


‘more affecting than its having been the alma | wature fail the exhausted student, as his pale, 
|mater of his lately deceased father. | bloodless fingers turn the ancient page by the 
| ‘The mental powers of young Browne and) midnight taper, while for reversionary im- 
‘his exemplary conduct and diligence had | mortality he sacrifices present health and 
attracted the particular notice of the faculty, || present repose. 

land they were unwilling to lose a studentthe |! Having remained the requisite time at the 
| splendor of whose intellect promised at no | university, he had the satisfaction of bringing 
idistant day to reflect the highest honor upon || his collegiate studies to a happy termination, 


ithe place of his education. Unable to induce 





by passing with the greatest credit to himself, 
‘him to remain under the patronage of Mr. | the examination preparatory to the conferring 
‘Monteith, although that gentleman had dis-|! of the Baccalaureate’s degree, while Morton 
‘avowed the acts ofhis son, and conjured him! and others who had trifled in unworthy and 
hy the remembrance of the friendship that | immoral pursuits, the time that should have 
existed between him and his father, to remain]! been allotted to study, were not only denied 
launder his protection at the university, they lithe honors of the university for the present, 
| persuaded him to enter as a sizer, during the but were referred back to classes whose 
residue of the time necessary for his obtain- | oraduation could not take place for a year or 
ling a degree, Notwithstanding this was] more. 

‘humiliating in the extreme, it was still less || It was the second day of the commence- 
‘irksome to receive public charity than private |} ment. The theatre of the university was 
‘benefit, embittered by a continual reference! crowded with the beauty and fashion of 
\to the obligations he was under; he therefore |, Dublin. The stage was appropriately deco- 


| 
| 


“consented to remain, and was accordingly | rated with wreaths and coronals of bay and 
‘admitted to the sizers’ commons. Though ‘holly, and with the provost, officers, and 
the board to which he sat down was furnished | faculty of the university in their fine college 
‘in a great measure from the first table of the| dresses, and the young graduates in gowns, 
|more lordly students, that fare was good, and || presented a most interesting spectacle. To 
‘his companions being or a level with himself, | the graduates this day was a triumphal entree 
this feclings were not at table subjected to | into life from the toils of a laborious literary 
the contumely and supercilliousness of those | campaign, and as if inspirited by the smiling 
who with no other excellence than that which! fices of their friends, the young debutants 
they supposed riches and rank necessarily | acquitted themselves in’ a manner highly 
\conferred upon them, thought theinselyes | creditable to themselves and the professors, 
justifiable in looking down with contempt) and’ Jong and loud were the plaudits that rung 
upon those whose station in life did not come) from pit, box, and gallery. The ordinary 
up to their standard of birth and fortune. | theses had all been delivered, but before the 


In this manner Arthur passed three years. |! final conferring of the degrees, there remain- 








obtained for him among the young men the 
title of poct laureate to the university. "his 
had, in no small degree, excited the envy and 
ill-nature of Lis iliberal companion, and as a 


last thrust at the unoffending youth, he had 


at . . ' | 
copied into his letter the execrations of Horace | 


against the poct * Mavius, about to sail.’ It 
is not to be supposed that this ungentlemanls 
and wanton insult would have its intended 
effect—to give poignancy to an indignity it 
must be merited, and must be offered by one 
whose general character has in it something 
elevated and noble; otherwise it rebounds 
upon the head of him who offered it. 

At this time a letter received from America, 
bore to Arthur the melancholy intelligence of 
his futher’s decease. THe was thus thrown 
entirely upon the world—without a friend or 
relation with the exception of his father’s 
brother. He still was intent upon returning 


to his couutry, and having met with a ship 


about to sail, he called upon the professors | 


to thank them for the kindness they had 
shown him during his stay at the university, 


‘Confining himself to his room, he applied! ed to be decided a contest fora golden medal, 
|| himself with wnwearicd attention to study,! offered by the university. The competitors 


jand was seldom seen except at recitations lwere three, and from the very respectable 
and prayers, Thus holding little int reourse |! productions of those who had declined com- 
I with the students, his delicately sensitive | peting for the prize, the expectations of the 
feelings were seldom exposed to the sneers || auditory were raised to the highest pitch, 


. - | 
of purse-proud arrogance; and if at any) 


(Concluded in our next.} 





i. , et 

|| time aueht was said or done to remind hin) = 
| 

| 


of his dependency, his mind conscious of its| 








il}own recitude and powers, looked forward to || == = 
| i} 


| futurity when his deserts would be known and |) 
| appreciated, and he look down upon the) Mappiness equally attzimable by 
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theartless pigmy wothings that surrounded || ali. 


| ° - “- . 
| him, as much as they now looked down upon In the midst of a life variegated by the 


him. For let it not be suppesed that modest |) misfortunes incident to mortality, the day of 
| =P . - , . : a 
|| merit is unconscious of its own excellence, or|| prosperity is scarce at hand before an unpro- 
incapable of estimating its own intellectual jpitious hour announces a season of adversity ; 
i} . 


, 
||powers ; there is in true genius a spirit like tiand man, elated with the high joys of happy 
| | 4 . 
| that felt by the Pythoness, which stimulates || life, shrinks from the object of his former 
1} 

living oracles of unerring prophecy, proclaims || fortune 


Although the prudent and the 


| 


"Tis this anticipation of futurity—this their pursuit and sometimes even yield to a 


‘twilight of the coming day of honor that||despondency of future joys, yet dare we say 


m - A | . . 
every faculty of soul and body, and with the!) pursuit and vields to the unsteady hand of 


the glowing future. li shillful oftentimes fail to acquire the object of 
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that the means of render ring life hi appy are not ‘situation with ‘that of 3 a . prince o or - nobleman. 
at the disposal of every hand, prepared alike ‘But this is not the case. How well adapted 
for the rustic in the sunny glade and the ito the order and harmony of society is that 
prince in the of regal honor, The ||| aw which confines the spirit of emulation to 


peasant in the narrow circle in which his lot | its own just bounds! The servant does not 


court 


is cast may raise the delights of life equal to | ! |;compare himself with his master, the farmer 
mechanic, the merchant with the 


but each 


those of him who moves in the chariot of | jwith the 


Pory Sas SSR NeS By Np INting METAS LOE 9 feels a_ satisfaction in 
. | 


Life is equally dear to him who possesses | comparing himself with others of the 
only the narrow walls of a cottage, and to |/condition and like profession, Did not this 
pervade every circle of society, 
distract all 


samc 


him whose eye cannot reach the bounds of | principle 
his possessions. jealousy and envy would at once 
The peculiar condition of mind in which | social order and the machine that now moves 
the possessor | with so much harmony in all its parts would 


This 


state of mind is justly styled contentment, 


alone happiness accompanies 
become deranged and ungovernable, 

The fiver feelings of the heart 
without which the man of genius may ride in jenjoyed exclusively by any one class or order 
The cottage 
s the joys of social life, he loves not less 


is equally attainable by all mankind, 


| 
| 
| 


are not 


imagination through the broad arch of heaver of society, peasant in his 


hold converse with the planets and even | An ows 
journey to the suns of other worlds ; he may |\tenderly for being poor, nor is he less beloved 
by her who is the companion of his cares and 
depths of the sea; but in no place can he} the object of his tender regard. All mankind 


find the happy enjoyment of life where this) are subject to the same feelings and sensibil- 


perforate the earth or make his abode in the | 


} 
I 
| 


lities, all are exposed to hope and fear, love and 
friendship and en- 


does not accompany him. 
The man whose eye is dazzled with the |/hatred, joy and sorrow, 
snity—and as the happiness of life flows from 


say that this or that 


splendor of wealth, or he whose heart is fixed 
on the pursuit of some favorite object, will || these sources, who can s 


exert his strength in vain, and give his labor ||man is excluded from it, 


to the winds, unless he has within him a | Why then should the poor man repine and 


spirit of contentment. He who is crowned | bring upon himself a misery which nature has 


with the honors of this world, and knows not) pot inflicted ; he may sigh in discontent 


contentment, spends his life in misery far | because he is not as rich as a neighbor or 
greater than he who lives in poverty and dies} friend ; with this same discontent, after having 
unknown, but through life enjoys his blissful || eratified his first wishes he may look at the 
quietude. May we not then say that a partic- || palace of a 
of life | having obtained this, more, until he 
preference above another in the attainment of| jas at his disposal the whole world, and then 
happiness, that it is subservient to the will of |! sigh with tears because he has 


king with an eye of envy; and 
) ¢ 9 


ular condition gives one man no sigh for 


found a restraint 
manand equally attainable by persons of every 
rank and fortune, 


to his ambition, and finally die in misery. 
The characters of man which are displayed 
We see the evidence carried still farther. | most conspicuously are commonly by those 
| 
| 


Sickness and death pervade every grade of || that have striven for power and domination. 


society—no man, whatever his wealth or|/ But such alas! are only happy in the battle- 


distinction, is exempt from the evils incident || geld with some new title or larger conquest, 


to mortality. Nay, more—the extreme fru-| the remainder of 





and as such days are few, 


gulity of the poor man directly contributes to || (heir lives, like the sluggish stream, becomes | 


his health of body and cheerfulness of mind, |/the more sickening by its own inactivity. 


while the abundance of the rich surfeits the |r he events that have transpired in the history 


appetite, deadens his mental ener rgy and] of nations give us a full picture of the human 


The miserie 
of entire destitution have made us look upon || 


strates his "i Yr c 
prostrate hi bar ny power, character, soine colors ol which are bright 


with the glorious deeds of virtue and patriot- 


the condition of poverty with a kind of dread || 


lism, while others are dark with acts of cruelty 


‘ once : ds ; h ¢ con 
that at once reminds us of suffering and woe. || yy4 blood. 


But he who looks into the hovel with its raged |! ae . 
0 the hovel with its ragged by the welfare of his country, and with this 


there | incentive 
ixless of misery felt than in the chambers o t) 


immates will often find that even there, 


only braves danger and death, is 


| rew. irded witha double enjoyment—the honoi 
tlie great, where the exte arb rule 
the exterior garb of opulence || bestowed upon him by his country, and th 


well 


But he whose 


or of rank meets our eves with its ] j 
yes its facinatin: 2|;consciousness of having done whicl 


power. In the enjoyment of food the poor 


man sits at his scanty board with a better || 


} 
|| dwells within his own bosom, 
i} love of 


anbition is excited by a arbitrary 


Ile whose ambition is bounded | 


| 


| 
| 





zest tiin he possesse rose t: »} ' ‘ , , » ‘ 
j @ possesses whose table is heaped power, and whose only ain is self gratifica- 
most costly dainties. I 


lives ever 


with the g 
tion, 


yt . . - ‘- 
The condition of life} 
would indeed be unhappy if he compared his 
* a 


after in the disquietude of his 


haan in a liuainble 


| 
| 
| 


jown conscience with the execrations of man- 





!! kind thundering upon his head, 








| 


Venetian 





AIRES 
thousands who from age to age read his name 


in the annals of history, curse him again and 
again and his name descends to posterity 
accumulating its load of guilt as time hands 
it down from one generation to another, 

If we open the pages of romance or poetry 
we shall find the scenes of domestic bliss 
high but in life. In 
describing a happy man the poet does not 
power, or 


laid not in humble 
invest him with great wealth, 
knowledge ; but places him in the mediocrity 
of society, regarding this state the most 
favorable to happiness ; vor does he make it 
to consist in equipage and state but in the 
exercise of the refined feelings of our nature, 
connected with simplicity of style in his mode 
of life. 

After passing in review the different grades 
have an 


of human life we 


before ourselves the characteristic 
incident to all; 


the same object, possess the same resources 


laying 
features all are excited by 


and are looking forward to the same end. 


Sut alas! how many come short of their 
purpose! While they heedlessly embark on 
the stream of life and are carried down by the 
current of time, they even cling to the delu- 
sive hope of regaining their former station till 
another breeze of disappointment adds fresh 
speed to their downward course and quickly 
bears them on to the regions of despair. But 
how different those who make life happy by 
continued advances in the 
virtue and gain for themselves the highest 
degree of felicity in this world with the full 


assurance of a happy futurity. Vv. 
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From the London Athenwum, 
Mrs. Hemans. 


Feuic1ra Donoruka Browne was born in 


| Liverpool, in a siwnall quaint-looking house in 


old fashioned 
of the 
is surrounded,—Her 


now standing, 
the 


buildings by which 


S. Anne Street, 


and desolate, in inidst newer 


father was a native of Ireland, her mother a 
Miss 


connected 


Gierman Jady—a Wagner—but de- 


scended from, or with, some 


funily, a circumstance which she 


would playfully mention, as accounting for 


the strong tinge of romance and poetry which 


pervaded her character from her earliest 


childhood, Our abstaining from any attempt 


minutely to trace her history, requires no 


apology—it is enough to say, then when she 


was very young, her family removed from 
Liverpool to the neighborhood of St. Asaph, 
in North Wales; that she married at a very 
after the 


was clouded by the 


early age,—that her married life, 
birth of her five sons, 


estrangement of her husband—that, on the 


death of her mother, with whom she had 


Nay! all the } resided, she broke up her establishment in 


opportunity of 


attainment of 
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Wales, and removed to Wavertree, in the 
neighborhood of Liverpool—from whence, 
after a residence of about three years, she 
again removed to Dublin,—her last resting 
place. 

But though respect for the memory of the 
dead, and delicacy towards the living, enjoin 





us to be brief in alluding to the events of her 
life, we may speak freely and at length of the 
history of her mind, and the circumstances 
of her literary career, in the course of which 
she deserved and acquired a European 
reputation as the first of our poetesses living. 
and still before the public. Few have written 
so well as Mrs. Hemans; few have entwined 
the genuine fresh thoughts and impressions 
of their own minds, se intimately with their 
poetical fancies, as she did; few have under- 
gone more arduous and reverential preparation 
for the service of song ; for, from childhood, 
her thirst for knowledge was extreme, and 
her reading great and varied. Those who, 
while admitting the high toned beauty of her 
poetry, accused it of monotony of style and 
subject (they could not deny to it the praise 
of originality, seeing that it founded a school 
of imitators in England, and yet a larger in 
America) little knew to what historical re- 
search she had applied herself—how far and 
wide she had sought for food with which to 
fill her eager mind, It is true that she only 
used a part of the mass of information which 
she had collected—for she never wrote on 
calculation, but from the strong impulse of 
the moment, and it was her nature intimately 
to take home to herself, and appropriate only 
what was high-hearted, imaginative and re- 
fined ;—but the writer of this hasty notice 
has seen manuscript collections of extracts 
made in the course of these youthful studies, 
sufficient of themselves to justify his as-|| 
sertion; if her poems (like those of every 
genuine poet) did not contain a still better 
record of the progress of her mind. Her 
knowledge of classic literature may be dis- 
tinetly traced in her ‘ Sceptic,’ her * Modern 
Greece.’ and a hundred later lyrics based 
upon what Bulwer so happily calls ‘ the 
Graceful Superstition.” Her study and admi- 
ration of the works of ancient Greek and 
Roman art, strengthened into an abiding love 
of the beautiful, which breathes both in the 
sentiment and structure of every line she 


wrote (for there are few of our poets more 








fuuldessly musical in their versification ;) ] 
and when, subsequently, she opened for | 
herself the treasuries of Spanish and German || 
levend and Interature, how thoroughly she had ! 


imbued herself with their spirit may be seen | 


But though her mind was enriched by her 
wide acquaintance with the poetical and 
historical literature of other countries, it 
possessed a strong and decidedly marked 
character of its own, which colored all her 
productions—a character which, though any- 
thing but feeble or sentimental, was essentially 
feminine. An eloquent modern critic (Mrs. 
Jamieson) has rightly said, * that Mrs. He- 
mans’ poems could not have been written by 
aman; their love is without selfishness, their 
passion without a stain of this world’s coarse- 
ness, their high heroism (and to illustrate 
this assertion we would mention ‘ Clotilda, 
the Lady of Provence,’ and the Switzer’s 
Wife,’) unsullied by any grosser alloy of mean 
ambition. Her religion, too, is essentially 
womanly, fervent clinging to belief, and 
‘hoping on, hoping ever,’ in spite of the 
peculiar trials appointed to her sex, so 
exquisitely described in the ‘ Evening Prayer 
in a Girl’s School :’ 








Silent tears to wecp, 

And patient smiles to wear through suffering's hour, 
And sumless riches from affection’s deep 

To pour on broken reeds—a wasted shower! 
And to make idols, and to find them clay, 

To bewail that worship 





If such was the mind of her works, the 
manner in which she wrought out her con- 
ceptions was equally individual and excellent. 
Her imagination was rich, chaste, and glowing ; 
those who saw only its published fruits, little 
guessed at the extent of its variety. But it 
is possible that we may recur to the subject 
again, and this is not atime for deliberate and 
cold criticism. 

It is difficult to enumerate the titles of her 
principal works. Her first childish efforts 
were published when she was only thirteen, 
and we can only speak of her subsequent 
poems—* Wallace,’ * Dartmoor,’ * The Res- 
toration of the works of Art to Italy,’ and 
* Dramatic Scenes,’ from memory, These 
were, probably, written in the happiest period 
of her life, when her mind was rapidly 
developing itself, and its progress was aided 
by judicious and inteligent counsellors, among 
whom may be mentioned Bishop Heber. A 
favorable notice of one of these poems will be 
found in Lord Byron's Letters, and the fame 
of her opening talent had reached Shelley, who 
addressed a very singular correspondence to 
her. With respect to the world in general, 
her name began to be known by the publication 
of her * Welsh Melodies,’ of her * Seige of 
Valencia,’ and the scattered lyrics which 
appeared in the New Monthly Magazine, then 
under the direction of Campbell. She had 


previously contributed a series of prose 


. » 7: , ‘ ° | ; ; . 
in her * Seige of Valencia,’ in her glorious | papers on Foreign Literature, to Constable’s 


and chivalresque * Songs of the Cid,’ and | Edinburgh Magazine, which, with little ex- 


in her * Lays of Many Lands,’ the idea of} ception, are the only specimens of that style 


which was suggested by Herder’s * Stimmen| of writing ever attempted by her. ‘To the 


der Volker in Liedern.’ 


|‘ Seige of Valencia, succeeded rapidly, her 
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‘Forest Sanctuary,’ her * Records of Woman,’ 
(the most successful of her works,) her 
‘Songs of the affections,’ (containing perhaps, 
her finest poem, * The Spirit’s Return,’) her 
‘ National Lyrics and Songs for Music,’ 
(most of which have been set to music by 
her sister, and become popular,) and her 
*‘ Scenes and Hymns of Life.’ We have no 
need to speak critically on any of these; the 
progress of mind and change of manner 
which they register have already been adverted 
to in our columns. Nor need we do more 
than repeat our conviction that she had not 
as yet reached the full strength of her powers. 
A few words with respect to their direction 
in later days, may be worthily extracted from 
a letter of hers, which lies before us. She 
had been urged by a friend to undertake a 
prose work, and a series of‘ Artistic Novels,’ 
something after the manner of Tieck, and 
Goethe’s Kunst-Romuanen, as likely to be 
congenial to her own tastes and habits of 
mind, and to prove most acceptable to the 
public. 





‘I have now,’ she says, ‘ passed through 
the feverish and somewhat visionary state of 
mind often connected with the passionate 
study of art in early life ; deep affections and 
deep sorrows seem to have solemnized my 
whole being, and I now feel as if bound to 
higher and holier tasks, which, though I may 
occasionally lay aside, I could not long 
wander from without some sense of dere- 
liction. I hope it is not self-delusion, but I 
cannot help sometimes feeling as if it were 
my true task to enlarge the sphere of sacred 
poetry, and extend its influence. When you 
receive my volume of * Scenes and Hymns,’ 
you will see what I mean by enlarging its 
sphere, though my plan as yet is very 
limperfectly developed.’ 

Besides the works here enumerated, we 
should mention her tragedy * The Vespers 


of Palmero,’ which, though, containing many 
fine thoughts and magnificent bursts” of 
poetry, was hardly fitted for the stage, and 
the songs which she contributed to Coionel 
Hodges’ * Peninsular Melodies” And we 
cannot but once more call the attention of 
our readers to her last lyric, * Despondency 
and Aspiration,’ published in Blackwood’'s 
Magazine for this month; it is the song of 
the swan—its sweetest and its last! 

In private life Mrs. Hemans had attached 
to herself many sincere and steadfast friends, 
\She was remarkable for shrinking from the 
vulgar honors of lionism, with all the quiet 
delicacy of a gentlewoman; and at a time 
when she was courted by offers of friendship 





and service, and homages sent to her from 
every corner of Great Britain and America, 
to an extent which it is necessary to have 


seen to believe, she was never so happy as 





| 
| 


when she could draw her own small circle 
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round her, and, secure in the honest sympathy | 


of its members, 
of conversation which were rarely exerted in 
general society, and their existence, therefore, 
hardly suspected. 


give full scope to the powers 


It will surprise many to 


be told, that she might, at any moment, or lover at the marriage altar. 


gained herself a brilliant reputation as a wit, 


for her use of illustration and language was | proc eeded, a faint tinge of crimson crossed 
as happy and quaint, as her fancy was quick! her beautiful cheek, like the 
and excursive, but she was, wisely for her! sunset cloud upon the clear waters, of a quiet 
‘take. 
was this|! 


¢.8 > » | 
sensitiveness of mind which prevented her || 


own peace of mind, anxious rather to conceal, 
than to display her talent. It 


ever visiting London after her name had! warm and eloquent blood shadowing at inter- 


become celebrated; and, in fact, 





for undervaluing, and refusing to enjoy the 
honors which were the deserved reward of | 


her high talents, and for shutting herself up, blessed them as they went their way rejoicing || had sought out the fierce and wronged spirits 


| 


| 


she was/'vals his manly forehead, and ‘melting into 
not seldom reproached by her zealous friends | 





hA TTY. | 


“wIscas 








| Woman’s Love. 
| Sue was a beautiful girl, when I first saw 
at the side 


She was slightly 


her.—She was standing up of her) 


| pale—yet ever and anon, as the ceremony 
reflection of a 
Her lover, as he clasped her delicate 


her for a 
moment with unmingled admiration, and the 


hand within his own, gazed on 


beauty on his Itp.’ 





And they gave themselves to one another 
in the presence of heaven, and every heart| 


as it were, in a corner, when she ought to |jn their love. | 


have taken her place in the world of society 
The few 
remember her eager, 


as a leading star. who knew her, 
will 


affection, and the sincere kindness with which, 


long 


while she threw herself fully and frankly on) 
their good offices, she adopted their interests 


as her own for the time being. 


One or two traits may be further added to 


this imperfect sketch, though, as some further 
reminiscences of our friend may possibly be 
attempted by the 
things which remain to be said will be deferred 
to amore fitting time.—It may be told, that 
when young she was remarkable for personal 


that her talents foi 


writer of this notice, many | 


attractions ; music and 
drawing (merely another form of the spirit 
which was the living principle of her life,)/ 
Her health had | 


for many years been precarious and delicate ; 


were of no common order. 


died was long and 
the first, 


and we know from those in| 


the illness of which she 
but, 
was foreseen ; 


complicated, from its close! 


close connexion with her, that her spirit was 
placid and resolved, and that she looked 
forward to the approach of the last struggle 
without a fear.—It is consolatory to add, that 
her dying moments were cheered by the kind |) 
offices of zealous and faithful friends : 
herself, her departure from this world could 
only be a happy exchange. There is no fear 
of her being forgotten ; 
of her— 


Kindly and gently, but as of one 


For whom ‘tis well to be fled and gone; 

As of a bird from a chain unbound, 

As of a wanderer whose home is found ;— 
So tet it be! 


—_———- 


An Exrra Ornpvinary.—An avaricious per- | 


son who kept a very scanty table, dining one 
Saturday with his son at an ordinary in Cam- 
bridge, whispered in his ear, ‘ Tom, you must 
‘O yes, 
sut I han’t eaten 


eat for to-day and to-morrow,’ 
torted the half starved lad, ‘ 


re- 


for yesterday and the day before yet, father.’ 


| 


we shall long think | 


| 


for |a 


| Years passed on, and again I saw those 


lovers.—They were seated together where| 


child-like | the light of a summer sunset stole through, 


the half closed and crimson curtains, lending | 
a richer tint to the delicate carpeting, and the! 


exquisite embellishinents of the rich ani 


gorgeous apartments. Time had slightly! 
, 1} 

changed them in outward appearance. The 
| 

girlish buoyancy of the latter had indeed} 


‘given place to the grace of perfect woman-| 


hood, and her lip was somewhat paler, and a| 
faint slightly 
upon husband’s brow 


line of care was 


her brow. Her too 


] 
was marked somewhat more deeply than his|) 


age might warrant; anxiety, ambition, and 


' " . ; | 
pride had grown over it and left their traces 


| 


upon it, a silver hue was mingled with the! 


dark of his hair, which had become thin) 
around his temples almost to baldness, He| 

“yC ° . 1] 
was reclining on his splendid ottoman with |! 


his face half hidden by his hand as if he feared | 
that the deep and troubled thoughts which 


oppressed him were visible upon his features, 


‘Edward, you are ill to night’—said his} 
wife in a low, sweet, half inquiring voice, as 
| she laid her hands upon his own. 

The husband roused himself from his 


ttitude slowly, a slight frown knit his brow 
‘Tam not ill,’ he said, somewhat abruptly, and 
folded his arms upon his bosom, as if he 
wished no interruption of his bitter thoughts. | 

Induference from those we love is terrible 
It is as if the sun of 


to the sensitive bosom. 


heaven refused its wonted cheerfulness, and| 
ylared down upon us with a cold, dim and 
It is dreadful to feel that 


forbidding glance. 


| the only being of our love refuses to ask our 


sympathby—that he broods over feelings which 


he scorns or fears to 


watch the convulsive features and the gloomy || 


brow—the indefinable shadows of hidden|| 


emotions—the involuntary sigh of sorrows in | 


which we are forbidden to partic ipate, and | 


whose character we cannot know. 


perceptible || 


| * Edward,’ 


reveal—dreadful to!| 


The wife essayed once more. ‘* Edward,’ 


she said slowly, mildly and affectionately, ‘the 
time has been when you were willing to 
confide 


your secret joys and sorrows to one, 


who has never, I trust, betrayed your confi- 
dence. Why, then, my dear Edward is this 
cruel reserve. You are troubled and yet 
refuse to tell me the cause.’ 

of returning tenderness sof- 


tened for an instant the cold severity of the 


Something 


husband’s features, but it passed away, anda 
bitter smile was his only reply. 

twain were 
The husband sat 
gloomy and alone in the damp cell of a dun- 


Time passed on, and the 
separated from each other. 
reon. He had followed ambition as his God, 
He had 


mingled with men whom his heart loathed, he 


and he had failed in his high career. 





lof his land, and bad breathed into them the 
He had 
[sword against his country—he 
flame, 
| que snched in human blood. 


his 
had fanned 
when it had been 
He had fallen— 
|| mise ‘rably fullen—and was doomed to die the 


imadness of revenge. drawn 


rebellion to a 


11 death of a traitor. 


The door of the dungeon opened and 
‘light form entered and threw herself into his 
farms. The softened light of sunset fell upon 
| the pale brow and wasted cheek of his once 
‘beautiful wife, 

‘T 


reached you 


* Edward—mvy dear Edward,’ she said, 


have come to save you, I have 
after a thousand difficulties, and I thank God, 
‘my purpose is nearly executed,’ 

Misfortune had softened the proud heart 
of inanhood, and as the husband pressed his 
a tear trembled on 


pale wife to his bosom, 


his eyelash. ‘I have not deserved this kind- 


he murmured in the choked tones otf 


ness,’ 
convulsive agony. 
said his wife in an earnest but 


‘faint and low voice, which indicated extreme 


and fearful debility, ‘we have not a 


By 


will be enabled to pass out unnoticed. 


moment 
to lose, an exchange of carments you 
Haste, 
lor we may be too late.—Fear nothing for me. 


|T am a woman and they will not injure me for 


my efforts in behalf of a husband dearer than 


life itself.’ 
‘But Margaret,’ 
sadly ill. 


said the husband you look 
You cannot breathe the air of this 
'dreadful cell,’ 

‘Oh, speak not of me, my dearest Edward’ 
the ‘J 


Haste—Edward 


| said devoted woman. can endure 


every thing for your sake. 


i haste and all will be well’ and she aided with 


a trembling hand to disguise the proud form 
of her husband in a female garb. 


‘ Farewell, my love, my preserver,’— 


whispered the husband in the ear of his dis- 


euised wife, as the officer sternly reminded 


the supposed lady, that the time allotted for 
ll her visit had expired. 


‘Farewell we shall 
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meet again;’ responded his wife—and the | 
husband passed out unsuspected, and escaped | 
the enemies of his life, 

They did meet again—that wife and hus- 
band—but only as the dead may meet—in the 
awful communings ofanother world. Affection | 
had borne up her exhausted spirit until the 
last great purpose of her exertions was 
accomplished in the safety of her husband— 
and when the bell tolled on the morrow, and 
the prisoner’s cell was opened, the guards 
found, wrapped in the jiabiliments of their 
destined victim, the pale but still beautiful 
corpse of the devoted WIFE, 





ANECDOTE OF THE Emperor or AuSTRIA.— 
During one of his visits to Baden, the Em- 
peror Francis was walking through the 
streets, as was his custom, like a private 
gentleman, and accompanied only by one or 
two persons of his household, He saw a 
funeral approaching 3 it was that of a beggar, 
whom poverty had so bereaved of friends, 
that no one followed his remains to their lst 
resting place. This melancholy spectacle 
produced a profound impression on the 


Emperor's feelings. ‘Turning to the persons 


who accompanied him, he said, * Since this| 


poor creature has no friend to see him 


interred, we will perform that sad office, and 


He walked 


behind the coffin, his attendants followed, and 


follow his remains to the grave.’ 


= . . * | 
every one who passed, seeing the Emperor in 


the funeral train, successively ranged them- 


selves in the procession. 
burial place, the Emperor uncovered, and 
offered up a pious prayer for the soul of the 
poor beggar. ‘The history of the heroic 
ages presents few traits more sublime than 
this. 

Penn’s Corrace.—The first house built 
in Philadelphia after the arrival of William 
Peun’s colony, is still standing ; and if we 


had our own way on the subject, it should be 


permitted to stand as long as one brick would) 


lie upon another, ‘The antiquities of a coun- 
try are always a valuable and interesting part 


of the public property, and as we are not yet 


old enough to be able to boast of any very | 


aucient edifices, that is no reason why we 
should not enable our posterity to have some 
to exhibit, after we are gone. 

But let us hope, to doubt is to rebel ; 


Let us exult iy lope, that all shall yet be well, 
* Jounny, where’s my razor?’ bawled an 
Eastern shoreman, as he stood before th 
looking glass, duly prepared for the operatioy 
of shaving. 

‘Why, daddy, [ve just done opening 
oysters with it. 
‘Well, tarnation take the boy, run and rub 


it on a brick bat: } 


and, by cosh, iffy ou ever do 


the like again, if you shan’t grind it.” 





A youne lady being addressed by a gen-| 


tleman much older than herself, observed to 
him, the only objection she had to a union 
with him, was the probability of his dying 
before her, and leaving her to feel the sorrows 


of widowhood. To which he made the follow- 


reply :—* Blessed is the man that has a 
virtuous wife for the number of his days 
shall be doubled.’ 

*‘Wuar’'s the matter 2’ said a stranger, to 
a crowd that had surrounded a black fellow, 
for the purpose of carrying him on board of 
a whaling ship, * Matter—matter enough’ 
exclaimed the delinquent, ‘ pressing a poor 
negro to get oil,’ 
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| 
' 
|| literary firmament; thus, one after another the 
| 
| 


On arriving at the | 


SATURDAY, JULY 25, 1835. 


Mrs. Hemans.— Another light has cone out 


another brilliant star has disappeared from the 


talented and the beautiful pass away and ‘ the places 
that knew them shall know them no more forever.’ 
|| She too is gone !—the dauechter of the muses—the 
child of song—she in whose praise every lip was 


vocal, every ton@ue was ¢ loqui nt—she too has 
; : 
vielded to the grim tyrant before whose sceptre all 


No more 


inusat bow, whose mandate all must obey. 


shall the grand and picturesque in nature—the 
| beautiful and sublime in character, and above all] the 
sweetand enduring affections of the human heart be 
portrayed—so faithfully, so vividly portrayed, by 





- - ’ ¢ 
the glowing pen of Mrs. Hemans! The hand that 


directed its various movements, whether in the field 


|| of faney or in the Richer walks of lit ‘rature, while | 


| 
|| it poured forth and embodis 1, as it were, the splendid 





’ 
emanations of her highly gifted mind—the loft 
|| aspifations of a heart overflowing with love to her 
| fellow creatures, with love and devotion to her God 
Hi now moulderme mn the dust, mineling with 


: at ‘ 
eifted and the dull, alike must di 


‘ Poets themselves must fall like those they've sung, 


Deaf the praised ear and mute the tuneful tongue ! 


} 

| 

| 

| 

| ‘ JIow loved, how valued once avails them not’— 
. Passing away’ is written on all below the skies, 
! 


liand she too, whose muse has so sweetly sung@ the 
| fleeting nature of all sublunary things, she too has 
| passed away ! The fairy lute is broken—the magic 
| harp wm trune, and the freed enirit of the enchantre 
ll who Ww W t to breathe to them the no of 
| iratio ha rst ( ‘ eS % n out 
by disease and affliction, and soared aloft to n 
1 k a , ats (i ) to s I S ) 
} 1 ily | to tune to} ) + 
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s native element. The noble and the ienohbie. thal 
its native element. The noble and the ignoble, the}! aicwer —to them when boiling. 


a d 
remittance is large, thet is five dollars or over, and 
one half of the postage is paid, the per cent to be 
deducted from it is trifling and we do not complain, 
but when it is small, as in most cases, we shall 
expect it to come to us free of postage. 


Z*p Witt our agents and others who feel in- 
terested in the prosperity of this periodical, recollect 
that our volume has just commenced and that 








consequently ‘ now is the accepted time’ for obtaining 
subscribers. We acknowledge with pleasure that 
many have exerted themselves to the extent of our 
expectations, and we feel ourselves much indebted 
for their endeavors in our behalf; but we think in 
some quarters, more might still te done for our benefit 
Will they, remem- 
bering the old maxim—‘ Make hay while the sun 
shines,’ oblige us by endeavoring further to extend 
the circulation of the Repository in their respective 


without injuring our friends. 


vicinities. 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of Postage paid. 

P.M. Fletcher, Vt. 31,00; C. M. Troy, N. Y.$1,00; D.B. 
L. Newark, N. Y. 5.00; P.M. Racket River, N. Y $2,00; 
R. ‘I’. Deeater, N. Y. $1,00; 8. B. 8S. Waterford, N. Y. 
$1.00: A. M.’K. Rondout, N, Y, $5,00; D. 8. Wells- 
borough, Pa 81.00, H. B. Brattleboro’, Vt. $600; H. G. 
Glen's Falls, N. Y. $1,00; P. W. C. Eagle Harbor, N. Y. 
£1.00; D. BE. T Bern, N.Y $0.80; P.M. New York Mills, 
N. Y. 1,00; E.S. W. New Britain, N. Y. $1,00; P. M. 
Manheim Center, N. ¥. $2,00; LR. Mannsville, N. Y. 
$1.00; B.T. Shushan, N. Y. $1,00; J. F. L. Eatonville, N. 
Y. £1.00; P.M. Wales, N. ¥.$1,00; P.M. South Trenton, 
N. ¥. $1.00; P. M. Magnolia, N. Y. $1,00; W.R.T. Nor 
walk, Ct. $1.00; J. R. M. Otro, N. Y. $1,00; J. J. 8. 
Ticonderoga, N. ¥. $3.00; E. P R. New Hartford. N. Y. 
$1.00; P. M. South Hlingham, Ms. 31,00; J.8. 0. Schroon 
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Lake, N. Y. $1,00; P Ro Rhinebeck, N. Y. 31,00; 0.8. T. 
Lebanon, N. Y. $1.00; P. M. Prospect Village, N. Y. $1,00; 
P. M. Cannonsville N. Y. $2.00; P. M. Goshen, N. Y. 
$2.00; D. G. Manchester, Vt. $1,00; C. W. Hyde Park, 
Pa. $100; P.M. Tomhannock, N. Y. $1,00; P. M. Perring- 
ton, N. ¥. 83,00; J. M. B. Fayetteville. N. Y. §1,00, P. 
M. Wessex, N. ¥Y.$1,00; H. J.T. New York, $1,00; P.M. 





SUMMARY. 

A piano forte manufacturer in Boston, has a tooth, 
weighing one hundred and seventy-seven pounds. It is 
nine feet long, and once belonged to an elephant. 

Spain has not a single line of battle ship in Europe fit 
to go to sea. and Admiral Laborde’s squadron at the 
Havanna, is said to have tumbled to pieces. 

The quantity of coal delivered from the pits of Great 
Britain is said to exeved thirty millions of tons annually, 
to be worth ten millions sterling, and to afford employment 
to of OOO people. 

\ rich and nutritious soup may be made from carrots, 
by simply adding a litthe alkali—common pearl ash will 


The widow of the celebrated Captain Cook, died at 
Clapham, on the 13th May, in the 94th year of her age, the 
55th of her widowhood, and the 42d subsequent to the 


| death of the only child that remained to her of six. 


A ricl) Russian has recently placed in the Bank of St 
Petersburgh, the sum of one hundred thousand roubles, to 
be given, with the interest accumulating upon it to the 
year 1839, to the author of the best history of the Emperor 
Alexander. 

Lucirer Matrcnes.—Take two parts (by weight) of the 
sulphuret of antimony, and one part of the chlorate of 
Potash. Grind them beth to a powder, end make them 
into paste with a solution of glue. Common brimstone 
matches are to be dipped into it, and when dry they will 
inflame by being drawn through a folded piece of sand 
pret pre r. 





MEAR RIND, 
At Albany, on the Sth inst. by the Rev. Mr. Sprague 
Mr. John Bennett, to Miss Ann Tuttle, both of Athens. 
\t New-York, on the loth inst. by the Rev. Doctor De 
Witt, Mr. Cornelius M. Gaul, formerly of this city, to Miss 
Liiza, youngest daughter of Benjamin Romaine, Esq. of 
the former place. 


P2E wD, 


In this city, on the 7th inst. Elizabeth, daughter of 
Philip aud Flizabeth Burger, aged 6 months. 


On the 20th inst. Mrs. Elizabeth Deliverge, in the 47th 
year of her age 

At New-L, banon, on the 12th inst. George Frederick, 
son of Flam 7 eq. in the 19th year of his age 

In Chatham, Coimimbia County, on the 7th inst. in the 
fittv-fourth year of her age, after an illness of fourteen 
days, which terminated in a consumption, Mrs. Nabby, 
wife of Sylvester Cady, and daughter of Capt. Simon 
Adame, late of Columbia, Herkimer Co. formerly frou 


Vew Marlborough, Mase 
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For the Rural Repository. 
Home. 
‘To kindred and friends I have now bid adieu, 
And far from my bome I my journey pursue, 
To rove among strangers--the country explore, 
And gather instruction from pages of lore. 


But though far away from my dear native home, 
In regions remote—among strangers [ roam, 
Still often I think of the home of my birth, 

For O! ‘tis the spot the most hallowed on earth. 


Oh home ! thou dear fountain of pleasure and bliss. 
[ ne’er from my mind thee a moment dismiss ; 

For ’twas there that I spent the gay morning of life, 
A stranger to sorrows, affliction, and strife. 


How sweet ‘tis to muse on the scenes of my childhood— 
The upland, the valley, and decp, ‘ tangled wild-wood’ 
Where often I’ve sported in ‘ life’s morning year,’ 

With the friends of my youth, that my bosom held. deat. 


The season of childhood how thoughtless I spent! 
Void of cares and of sorrows—in ease and content: 
Ah! little I knew of the perils so rife, 

When first I embarked on the ocean of life. 


And now on the ocean of life T am sailing, 
Where troubles and perils are daily prevailing, 
But soon I to regions above shall ascend, 

And then will my troubles all be at an end. 


Rourat Barp. 





* The Dream of Life.’ 
BY. F. A. P. BARNARD. 
*Twas but a bubble—yet ’twas bright, 
And gaily danced along the stream 
Of life’s wild torrent in the light 
Of sunbeams sparkling—like a dream 
Of heaven’s own bliss, for loveliness— 
For fleetness, like a passing thought ; 
And ever of such hopes as these 
The tissue of my life is wrought, 
For I have dreamed of pleasures when 
The sun of young existence smiled 
Upon my wayward path and then 
Her promised sweets my heart beguiled ; 
But when I came those sweets to sip 
They turned to gall upon my Jip. 


And I have dreamed of Friendship too : 
For friendship I had thought was made 
To be man’s solace in the shade, 

And glad him in the light; and so 
I madly thought to find a friend 
Whose soul with miine would sweetly blend, 

And as two placid streains unite, 

And roll their waters in one bright 
And tranquil current to the sea, 

So might our happy spirits be 
Borne onward to eternity— 
But he betrayed me ; and with pain 


I woke—to sleep and dream again. 


And then I dreamed of Love; and all 
The clustered visions of the past 
Seemed airy nothings to that last 

Bright dream. It threw a magical 
Enchantment on existence—cast 

A glory on my path so brieht 

I seemed to breathe and feel its light; 
But now that blissful dream is o’er, 
And I have waked to dream no more 


Beyond each distant glimmering star 

| That twinkles in the arch above, 

| There is a world of truth and love 

Which earth's vile passions never mar ; 
Oh! could I snatch the eagle’s plumes, 

And soar to that bright world away, 

} Which God's own holy light illumes 

| With glories of eternal day, 

| How gladly every lingering tie 

‘That binds me down to earth I'd sever 
And leave, for that blest home on high, 

This hollow hearted world for ever. 





The Winds. 


BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 


We come, we come! and we feel our might, 
As we're hastening on in our boundless flight, 
And over the mountains and over the deep, 
Our broad invisible pinions sweep. 

Like the spirit of Liberty, wild and free, 

And ye look on our works, and own ‘tis we; 
Ye call us the Winds, but can ye tell 
Whither we go, or where we dwell 3 


Ye mark, as we vary our forms of power, 

And fell the forest, or fan the flower, 

When the hare-bell moves, and the rush is bent, 
When the tower’s o’erthrown, and the oak is rent, 
As we waft the bark o’er the slumbering wave, 
Or hurry its crew to a watery grave ; 

And ye say it is we! but can ye trace 

The wandering Winds to their secret place 7 


And whether our breath be loud and high, 
Or come in a soft and balmy sigh, 

Our threatenings fill the soul with fear, 
|Our gentle whisperings woo the ear 











| With rausic rerial, still ’tis we; 

|And ye list, and ye look, but what do you see? 
|Can ye hush one sound of your voice to peace, 
{Or waken one note when our numbers cease ? 


|Our dwelling is in the Almighty hand ; 
| We come and we go at his command, 
| Though joy or sorrow is in our track, 
|His will is our guide, and we look not back ! 
And if in our wrath ye would turn away, 
‘Or Win us in gentlest airs to play, 
Then lift up your hearts to him who binds 
j\Or frees at his will the obedient Winds. 
On the Loss of a Child in Infancy. 
\' They only can he said to possess a child for ever, who 
| have lost one in infancy.’ 
Our beauteous child we laid amidst the silence of the 
dead, 
We heaped the earth and spread the turf above the 
| cherub head ; 
We turned again to sunny life, to other ties as dear, 


dried the tear. 
| Ana time has rolled his onward tide, and in his ample 
| range, 
Has poured along the happiest paths, vicissitudes and 
change. 
The flexile forms of infancy their earliest leaves have 
shed, 
And the tall and stately forest trees are waving in their 


stead. 
| 





We guide not now our children’s steps, as We were wont 
before. 
For they have sprung to warrior men, they Jean on us no 
more, 
|, We gaze upon the lofty brow, and time and thought have 
cast 
A shade through which we seek in vain the memory of 
| the past. 


, And the world bas thought us comforted when we have}! 











| 


. scemttcecia nena 
And do we mourn the utter change which mocks ow? 
memory here ? 
Oh no! ‘tis but the answered wish of many A secret 
prayer. 
Center of all our dearest hopes, we live but in their fame, 
But our love, as to a little child, how can it be the same 7 


We still have one, an only one, secure in sacred trust, 

It is the lone and lovely one, that’s sleeping in the dust ; 
We fold it in our arms again; we see it by our side, 

In the helplessness of innocence, which sin has never tried. 


All earthly trust, all mortal years, however light they fly, 

Rut darken on the glowing cheek and dim the eagle eye ; 

But thee, our bright, unwithering flower; our spirits” 
hoarded store, 


| We keep through every chance and change, the same 


forever more. 
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LCROSHBELVS 


OF THE 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Twelfth Volume, (Third New Series.) 


DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SUCH AS MORAL AND 
SENTIMENTAL TALES, ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
BIOGRAPHY, TRAVELING SKETCHES, AMUSING 
MISCELLANY, HUMOROUS AND HISTORICAL 
ANECDOTES, SUMMARY, POETRY, &c. 

On Saturday the 13th of June 1835, will be issued the 
first number of a new volume of the Ruran Reposrrory. 

On issuing proposals for the Twelfth volume (Third New 
Series) of the Repository, the Publisher tenders bis most 
sincere acknowledgements to all Contributors, Agents and 
Subscribers, for the liberal support which they have 
afforded him from the commencement of his publication. 
New assurances on the partof the publisher of a periodical 
which has stood the test of years, would seem superfluous, 
he will therefore only say, that it will be conducted on a 


| similar plan and published in the same form as heretofore, 


and that no pains or expense, shall be spared to promote 


their gratification by its further improvement in typogra 


phical execution and original and selected matter. 
CONDITIONS. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a tithe page 
and index to the volume. making in the whole 208 pages. 
It will be printed in handsome style, on Medium paper of 
a superior quality, With new type; making, at the end of 
the year, a peat and tasteful volume, containing matter 
equal to one thousand duodecimo pages, Which will be both 
amusing and instructive in future years. 

TERMS.—The Twelfth volume, (Third New Series) will 
commence on the 13th of June next, at the low rate of One 
Dollar per annum in advance, or One Dollar & Fifty Cents 
at the expiration of three months from the time of sub 
scribing. Any person, who will remit as Five Dollars, 
free of postage, shall reeeive six copies, and any person, 
who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of postage, shall 
receive twelre copies and one copy of either of the previous 
volumes. $¢y°No subscriptions received for less than one 
year. 

Names of Subscribers with the amount of subscriptions 
to be sent bythe 13th of June or as soon after as convenient, 
to the publisher, WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 

Jludson, Columbia Co. N. Y. 1835. 


irr EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully 
requested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a 
notice, and receive Subseriptions. 





Notice. 
rr New Subseribers can be furnished with all the 
previous numbers of the present volume, and all the back 
volumes except the Ist and 2d, 





Book & Job Printing, 


Of all descriptions, neatly executed, with Ink of different 


colors, on new and handsome type, atthe shortest notice 
and onthe most reasonable terms, at this office. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY 


18 PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY, AT Ht DSON, N.Y. BY 
Wm. BB. Stoddard, 


It is printed in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty six numbers of eight pages each, with a tithe page 
and index to the volume. 

TERMS.—One Dollar per annum in advance, or One 
Dollar and bifty Cente, at the expiration of three months 
from the time of subseribing. Any person, who will remit 
us Five Dollars, free of postage, shall receive six copies, 
and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of 





postage, shall receive twelve copies, and one copy of the 
ninth or tenth volumes. 
for less than one year. 
to new subscribers. 


\ll orders and Communications must be post paid 
to receive allention. 


sy No subscriptions received 


All the back numbers furnished 
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